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THE RAMBLER IN MEXICO. 
BY CHARLES J. LATROBE. 
(Continued from page 163.) 


This was by far the most important Indian 
village we had seen, though perhaps not the 
largest, and we found that the population was 
partly engaged in the manufacture of the cot- 
ton cloth which serves as a reboso, or veil for 
the upper part of the person, of the common 
people throughout Mexico. ‘They are woven 
in a rudely constructed loom. 

We here passed a long evening, bathing 
in the river, examining whatever was curious 
—among which we may mention a pretty 
crystal cascade directly opposite our quarters 
in one of the palmetto-thatched huts of the 
village—and in arguing whether it was law- 
ful or unlawful to shoot a monkey. Several 
of these animals, of the long-tailed yellow and 
black species, had been descried in the ravine 
at their avocations, much to our amusement. 

These Indian villages, though they have 
ostensibly the power of self-government in 
matters relating to themselves, as the alcaldes 
and other petty functionaries are appointed 
from the inhabitants, are in fact governed 
by the priest, who here, as elsewhere, is of 
the mixed race; and a fiery, fagot-bear- 
ing, heretic-hating, determined, beetle-browed 
clerk, we found the Cura of Tlacolula to be. 
I thought him very much inclined to act the 
inquisitor with us, till he discovered that we 
were extremely inoffensive and civilly inclined, 
and able to furnish him with a bonus of per- 
cussion caps, which he greedily coveted and 
obtained, after which he gave us his blessing, 
and left us to pass the night in peace. 

So far we had come without any great de- 
gree of trouble, or any more serious contre- 
tems than such as we might well have ex- 
pected. Our preconceived good opinion of 
Espindola had never been shaken for an 
instant ; and our respect for and eur confidence 
in him grew day by day. His mules, though 
of various tempers, were strong and good, 
and did their work well. He generally led 
the youngest and giddiest by the lasso, and 
the rest followed in their order. The art of 


packing a mule is quite a science ; and it was 
singular to see how, after the first day’s trial 
—when the trial was made, which of the 


heterogeneous and multiform objects com- | 


posing our baggage would ride best in com- 
pany, or were suited to the strength of the 


individual—how every thing went by rule 


and square, and how seldom any thing went 
wrong. The Mexican pack saddle would 
seem in itself to be a burden. A considerable 
variety is shown in the leather furniture, 
which is often embossed and embroidered in 
red and yellow, in addition to a name such as 
Bamonos, Abobo, Mejico. These names, how- 
ever, may be said to belong more to the suit 
of harness than, as might be supposed, to the 
animal wearing it. 

Once packed, and in motion, off the mules 
marched in Indian file ; one pacing under the 
mountainous load of the camp beds, another 
laden with two portmanteaus, a third with 
carpet bags and canteen, and so forth, while 
the last scampered after his fellows with the 
odds and ends belonging to our travelling 
kitchen, often to the great danger of the pans 
which dangled from his sides. 


On arrival at our place of repose they | 


were unladen, and every set of furniture care- 
fully arranged by itself in the most precise 
and exact order, while the emancipated ani- 
mals made use of the first moment of liberty 
to indulge in a hearty shake, or rolls in the 
dust, followed up by that brief sententious 
bray, by which the mule expresses his feel- 
ings, in contradistinction to the full, round, 
sonorous, and protracted descant of his mother 
ass. 

Old Bamanos, or “ Let-us-be-jogging,” was 
the most trusted, the most sapient, and the 
most morose of the train; and occasionally 
bestowed a brace of resounding kicks upon 
the hollow sides of Abobo, or another of his 
brethren, when he saw them in possession of 
a bush or pasture of particular succulence. 
He was the leader of the unled, and ordinarily 
followed his master. 

We were fortunate in finding maize fodder 


in most of our halting places ; but in default of | 


this our providers were seldom at a loss, but 
stripping particular trees of their nutritious 


foliage, supplied the necessitics of their mules | 


wiih what the thickets furnished. 

Soon after leaving the village, the huge 
precipices which towered on both sides closed 
in upon the stream, and threw the road into 
deep shadow ; and we were not long in dis- 
covering that, beautiful as the scenery had | 
been, we were to see it on a yet grander 
scale, and clothed with yet greater magni- 
ficence. The most sublime part of the defile 
of the Cafiada is that which extends two or 
three leagues above Tlacolula. A mountain 





of very great elevation appears literally 
cloven in twain from the very summit to the 
foundation ; displaying immense perpendicular 
sheets of w ‘hite rock, the innumerable lamina 
\of which are twisted and gnarled like the 
roots of a tree. A wilderness of the richest 
tropical vegetation clothes the partial slopes, 
and chokes up the depths of the defile. The 
gorge varies from five hundred to one hun- 
dred feet in breadth. 

The continuation of the road where the 
great defile terminates, presents fine, but, in 
general, more open scenery. The mule path 
tor several leagues follows a tortuous track, 
now on the sides of the steep acclivities, and 
then to and fro on the side of the river, which 
has now decreased greatly in size, till it leads 
you insensibly to the foot of the Monte 
Penulco. 

The road at this season was rendered lively 
| by the strings of mules, laden with the pro- 
|duce of the table land, which take advantage 
of the dry season to reach the coast by the 
| Cafiada, though I cannot say that they add 
to the safety ‘of the narrow pathway, as it is 
not always easy to pass without running a 
certain degree of risk. In the wet season, of 
| course the road in the defile is impracticable, 
and the cuchillo, or ridge of the mountain, is 
| then followed. 

Early in the afternoon we now began to 

descry patches of pine forest, and the river 
| forking, we followed the branch to the right, 
till we reached the foot of the broad and well- 
constructed road, which, leaving the defiles, 
| leads the traveller up the precipitous sides of 
the mountain. A series of turns and zigzags, 
conducted upon the narrow edge of ridges 
which are occasionally bounded by abrupt and 
| horrible declivities, sweeping many hundred 
feet downward to the edge of the river, must 
then be surmounted. Here accidents are of 
| frequent occurrence; and our caution was 
increased by the sight of a dying mule which 
| had just before fallen from a higher turn of 
the road to a lower. 

As we continued to climb for nearly two 
hours, gradually rising one hundred feet after 
janother, we became conscious of a change 
both in the atmosphere and in the surround- 
ing vegetation. Our view began to expand, 
and to range over a long c hain of gracefully 
noulded mountains, hemming i in the valley of 
\ the Cafiada towards its source; and when, at 
length, we emerged upon the summit among 
| scattered groups of evergreen oaks and other 
forest trees, rising from a fresh greensward, 
| we were conscious that we had quitted the 
tierras calientes, and had gained the level 
tierras templadas. 

It is an advantage to have a mind disposed 
to enjoy ment, and to teel yourself participating 
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ee 


in that temper which extracts pleasing sensa- 
tions out of every situation.. f may without | 


arrogance say, in different degrees, perhape, | 


and from very different impulses, such was the 
character of each individual of the trio whose 
footsteps you have good-humouredly, I doubt 
not, followed thus far. 


We had all, while in the tierras calientes, | 


been struck with the peculiar beauties of that 
region and its wonderful productions; and) 
revelled, with all due temperance I hope, in| 
the many sources of rational enjoyment there | 
laid before us; philosophically enduring, if | 
not scorning, those annoyances to which the 


climate, country, and the rude state of society, | 


unavoidably exposed the traveller. 


The suflocating heat, the insect plagues, the 
unwonted food—what in fact had they been 
35 ¢ s je | 

to us, compared to the sum of our enjoy 


ments! We almost felt regret, while mount- 
ing the lofty mountain ladder which was to 
raise us to another and more temperate zone, 


that we were turning our backs upon such | 


unparalleled beauty. 
Nevertheless, if "I would signalise one even- 


ing and one scene, during our ramble in New| 


Spain, which touched our hearts more than 
another, | should name the Monte Penulco 
and the setting sun which we there beheld. 
A desolate-looking stone building, in the 
vicinity of a poor rancho, divided by party 
walls into a number of comfortless lodgings, 


here furnished us with accommodation ; : and | 
. . ~ | 
after seeing that all our retinue had followed 


us without accident, we left our horses to 
their repose, and sallied forth for a stroll. 
The swelling crest of the Monte Penulco 
is said to have been, at tue time of the Spanish 
conquest, the site of a large town containing 
many thousand inhabitants. You look now 


in vain for the traces, either in the remnants | 
of buildings, or inequalities of surface. A | 


solitary stone ruin, of considerable strength, 
standing in the middle of the wide pastures, 
is the only vestige of old times; and that, I 
have no doubt, like many ruins in this part of | 


| which marked the great defile above Tlaco-| children, was upon the look out for us. He 
lula, an even line of blue, melting into the| gave us a hearty welcome to his home, where, 
mist of the utmost visible horizon, marked the | both for his sake and our own, we had deter. 
‘open country of the Huastec, through which | mined to take an entire day’s rest. 
we had passed many days previous. Many| A salvo of hearty kicks was meantime fired 
little solitary Indian huts, and patches of| by old Bamanos upon every set of ribs and 
sugarcane, and numerous herds of cattle, haunches within reach, either as a salutary 
were scattered over the precipitous slopes far | correction for their general want of discipline, 
and wide, and altogether we agreed that no/!ora publication of his resumption of autho- 
where in America had we seen mountain) rity as “lord of the walk,” now that they were 
|scenery whose general features and colouring | at home. 
‘bore so great a resemblance to the lower! Zacualtipan was the largest town we had 
green Alps of Switzerland, with their wide| yet seen in Mexico, though far overrated, it 
| pastures, transparent atmosphere, and glisten- | being reported to contain ten thousand inha- 
ing chalets. bitants. Its situation, at the broken ground 
The Monte Penulco lies probably at the | towards the head of a vast rocky ravine of 
height of between four and five thousand feet | great depth, descending for several leagues 
above the gulf. The limit at which the su-| towards the valley of Rio Oquilcalco, is very 
garcane and banana come to perfection, has | picturesque. Many of the houses are con- 
_been given as the boundary between tierras | structed of limestone, with balconies and gal- 
calientes and tierras templadas; but I am|leries somewhat in the Spanish taste. The 
doubtful whether that is a just criterion, as so| principal church is more curious in parts than 
much depends upon the geological formation | beautiful in proportion: and it is singular to 
of a locality, and its position with regard to|trace here and there many of the Moorish 
the surrounding country, and in some parts of | and Arabesque details w hich are to be found 
Mexico sugar is cultivated at a much greater | in the splendid churches of the mother coun- 
| height than that which otherwise would ex- | |try, transplanted hither on the soil of the 
| hibit the phenomena of the tierras templadas.| New World. The church is furnished with 
We supped in our den, during the brief its quota of bells, priests, and tinsel ; as we 
twilight of the tropics, and welcomed the tem-| had an opportunity of discovering an hour 
/perate zone of New Spain to a horn of its} after our arrival, when a large, but dirty and 
}own vintage, which I here introduce to your| tawdry funeral procession, with hymns and 
crucifix, perambulated most of the narrow 





‘notice under the name of pulque—a liquor 
drawn from the great American aloe, or ma-| streets of the place, of which the deceased 
| guey. seemed to have been a wealthy inhabitant. 
I forgot to mention that, on our arrival| There is little or no trade or manufacture 
here, we yielded to the desire of Espindola, | | here, as far as we could learn. 
that we should dispense with his services for! The house of our arriero was comfortably 
‘the night and following morning, and allow | but simply furnished with settees round the 
him ny go forward to his home in the town of walls, and was by far the most pleasant lodg- 
Zacualtipan, between three and four leagues | ing we had occupied since our arrival in the 
distant, to prepare his wife for the reception | country ; and though far from wealthy, it was 
|of our party. Pursuing our way over one easy to see that the master was respected by 
swelling height after another, up and down—_ his townsmen. He devoted the following 
| but always ‘attaining a greater and greater | morning to a ramble with us in the adjacent 
| altitude, till after about ‘three hours’ march | ‘country, in which he pointed out various rem- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





the country, which are shown as Indian anti- | | through an elevated line of country, partly | nants of old times. We remarked the site of 
quities, is of Spanish origin. It may either | under cultivation, the view suddenly opened | more than one Indian town, now only indicat- 


have been a chapel erected for the edification 


ito the south, and we saw the main ‘chain of ed by swelling heaps of rubbish or sunken 


of the new converts, or a fort constructed to | the Sierra Madre, heaped over the horizon in | we lls, and some singularly shaped rocks, 


overawe the Indian inhabitants. 


| that direction, the wide stretch of table land | which tradition points out as objects of idola- 


In other respects, nature has reclaimed her | at his feet, and the pretty town of Zacualtipan | trous worhip in ancient times. 


own, and resumed her quiet sway over the| before us. 


What we were most eager to visit, were 


Monte Penulco and its brethren, which ex-| Wheeling round by the great church, and|certain Indian temples, of “which we heard 


hibit, throughout all their varied undulations 


‘across the Plaza, with ringing spurs and | much, and we were accordingly conducted to 


of surface, an unbroken carpet of delicious | jingling arms, at a hard trot after our intoxi-| a massive ruined church of moderate size, 
verdure, nurtured by the moist mists of the| cated mules, which, led by old Abobo, as soon | | situated a little below Zacualtipan, just at the 
mountains, and beds of gentle flowers fanned |as they recolle ‘cted the locality and the near| commencement of the great defile. Its erec- 


by the pure and elastic air of an eternal spring. | 


How sweet we felt the repose of that long, 
still evening upon those green Alpine pastures! 


proximity of their own stables, set off at a ition is referred to times prior to the conquest, 
canter to the great risk of the various piles of | but I have no hesitation in saying, falsely so, 
| whic h their lading was composed. Great was | like others which we inspecte xd in this valley, 













Well might we, as we ‘lay at ease upon the} the astonishment “of the peaceful inhabitants ;| in continuing our route. It is strongly built 
fresh sod, and watched the sun sink among | and even a sleepy corps de garde of half-clad | of hewn stone, cemented by lime, and “adorned 
the mountains girdling the horizon, while his| soldiery, lounging under the piazza of the mu- | i with a species of carved frieze, the very form 
slanting beams gliste ‘ned upon the pretty white | nicipal palace in the square, were evidently | and drawing of which convinced me that that 
cenothera which spotted the turf, congratulate | taken by surprise. However, they had nojat least was of Spanish workmanship. And 
each other upon our escape from the perse-|time to collect their forces; for, following|a little further inspection and acquaintance 
cutions of garapatos and their insect allies. hard in the wake of our baggage, we descend- | with the undoubted erections of the Aztec and 

The view on all sides was fine, but chiefly | ed a narrow street, on the opposite side of the |'Toltec nations, certified me that the whole 
so towards the deep defiles of the Cafiada at| space, and rushed pellmell into the hospitable | structure was of the same origin, though pro- 
our feet. The Monte Penulco occupies the} court-yard, much to the delight of our honest} bably built upon the site of a temple or teo- 
angle between the forks. Across the opening | arriero, who, with his young wife and two) callts of the aborigines. In the course of the 
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evening, we inspected another of similar form 
and character, strikingly situated on a knoll 
below the elevated village of San Bernardo, 
two leagues below Zacualtipan, and overlook- 
ing the great defile ; and to this the same ob- 
servation applies. 

In the vicinity of San Bernardo, we met 
with the first regular plantations of the Agave 
Americana, or maguey, which I have alluded 
to as the source from which the present inha- 
bitants of the table land of New Spain, as well 
as the Aztec aborigines, draw their ordinary 
beverage. It is a noble plant, and I will not 
forget some future day to give you a more 
detailed account of its appearance, culture, 
and uses. 

The ninth of March is noted on my memo- 
randa as having afforded us a singularly 
amusing day’s travel. | 

The whole tract of country over which it 
lay was perefectly distinct in its features from | 
any we had yet seen. The swelling ner 
thick rank luxuariance of the lower country, 
and the sweet pastures and evergreen oaks of | 





tal of the Sierra Madre. Near the summit, 


THE FRIEND. 


to our mid-day halting place, at the pretty 
Hacienda Guadaloupe, situated in the middle 
of shady trees, and smiling fields of maize, 
sugarcane, beans, and so forth, on a clear 
mountain stream called Rio Grande, which in 
the rainy season forms a considerable river. 
The system of irrigation carried on in this 
vale is productive of great fertility, and many 
of the fruits and productions of the tierras 
calientes are brought to perfection. After an 
hour’s halt, we began the long and rocky as- 
cent of the broad mountain of San Ammonica, 
by which you finally attain the level of the 
-xpanse of table land which forms the pedes- 


the traveller passes the crater of an extinguish- 
ed volcano, having long perceived, throughout 
the whole district, the marks of volcanic erup- 
tion, and after a difficult climb of the extreme | 
and precipitous ridge, gains the level of the | 
plain above mentioned. Though partly under | 
careful cultivation, its surface also bears many | 
signs of the volcanic origin of the country, in 





the beds of scoria, the deep and perpendicular 






in a steady six-knot breeze, forms one of the 
most luxurious swings imaginable. See how 
the vessel comes tumbling, and frolicking, 
and leaping along after us, like a spirited 
young steed, just stolen from the stail into 
some prohibited pasture field of clover. 

How splendidly the raised wave parts be- 
fore the bow, like a well made ruffle on the 
bosom of a belle, but with a gracefulness of 
curvature that art and starch can never imi- 
tate. It isa frill which fantastic nature has 
made, bending and curling, as the vessel rolls, 
now to the larboard and now to the starboard, 
casting her necklace of pearly bubbles and dia- 
mond dew-drops over the surrounding waves. 

But whence and what, you will enquire, are 
those beautiful little creatures sporting about 
the cut-water, and skipping continually into 
the foam? That is a question which I cannot 
answer. Their names are probably unknown 
to fame, and never found their way to Dr. 
Mitchell’s catalogue. Yet there they have 
continued constantly during six long days 


. . . 5 
and nights: a group of little fishes, the largest 























the first and lower steps of the tierras templa-| rifts and barrancas which mark the path of the | not an inch in Jength, coloured like harlequin 
das, had alike disappeared ; and as we held| earthquake, or the combined effects of alter-| with many spots, and quite as bizarre in their 





our course over the elevated hills west of the| nate heat and torrents, and the fearful-looking | exercises. 


You will never see them more 


great defile, we saw around us tracts of most| pits, half full of black water, which are dis-| than two feet distant from the ship. Their 


astonishing extent, partly level table land, and | persed over it. There was much to remind | numbers neither increase nor diminish. They 


partly hill country, with rocky and precipi- | 
tous sides, and furrowed with barrancas and | 
ravines of astounding depth. The whole land.’ 
scape, up to the foot of the distant Sierra} 
Madre, appeared garbed in the most uninvit- 


ing russet hue—the scanty grass covering the 





nerfect harmony with the burnt, arid soil, or | 


me of the country about Civita Castellana. 


| have been our fellow travellers through seven 


The day came to an end by our arrival at| hundred miles. You may examine all other 
the great Hacienda Zoquital, where we took | parts of the vessel, yet no where but between 
possession of one of a great range of unfur-| the parted foam-wreaths of the bow, can any 
nished rooms, which, according to the custom | trace be seen of animals like these. How in- 
| of the country, are jet at a fixed price for the | conceivable is the muscular power which en- 
plain being now of a uniform brown, and in| occupation of travellers, while stabling is fur-| ables them to dart sportively through more 


nished for their horses and mules. 


It is sel-| than one hundred times their length per se- 


bare reck. Fertile spots there were, but they| dom that these night quarters are furnished | cond, and to continue their velocity unceas- 


were hidden in the deep valleys. The scene 
was not lovely, but it was sublime. Its de- 
tails were highly curious. ‘This region, bar-| 





strike us with astonishment. ‘The whole of| 
the stony surface of the mountains on both| 
sides of the valley of the Rio Oquilcalco, into | 
which we descended, is covered with a pro- | 


with windows. 


This was one of the most considerable ha- | 


|ingly for many days in succession ! 
Their constant adhesion to one particular 


ciendas we had seen ; and, in truth, its mas-| play-ground can only be explained upon the 
ren as it was, had its vegetable as well as its| sive walls might have almost stood a siege, supposition that they seek protection from 
geological wonders, and they were such as to| and maintained a considerable garrison within | their enemies in a nook where nothing larger 


their circuit. 


From the Western Monthly Magazine. 


PELAGIC FISHES. 


than themselves would venture to pursue 
|them. Beneath the run, by the side of the 
| keel, or close about the stern-post of the ves- 
| sel, they would be equally secure against the 


fusion. of maguey, mimosa, cactus, and gigan- | Sketches of the Manners and Habits of those | \arge fish of prey, but there they still might 
which haunt the track of vessels and be-| find an enemy beyond their strength. Those 


tic nopal or prickly pear, many of the seg- | 
ments of whose curious lobe-formed growth | 
were from three to four feet in circumference, | 
and the oldest near the ground, which served | 
for stem, as many feet in girth, rising one | 


} 


above another, till they formed a curious but | 
ungraceful tree of fifteen or eighteen feet in| 
height. 


Among the cacti, of which I counted eight 


come familiar to sailors. 
BY REYNELL COATES, M. D. 


| places are the favourite domain of the rudder- 
fish, who would not dare to follow our lillipu- 


The impression generally prevails, and it is| tian friends beneath the bow, exposed to the 
a natural one, that the animals of the higher | dangerous pitching of the vessel, for, though 


orders which inhabit the deep sea are all o 
great dimensions. This is an error. The al 


| his own dimensions are not on the grand 
_| scale, as he seldom exceeds six or seven inches 






















batross among the clouds, and the whale upon | in length, his inertia would offer some resist- 


the waters, in physical development, are wor- 


ance to a blow, and his parti-coloured gar- 





eet qua, ee Sy Se ee | thy of the boundless theatre on which they | ™&ts might be injured by a contact harmless 
no larger than a walnut, to the great white 


secslihiaertiteany delta diitate deen aneanininedial play their parts. But the sea has its dwarfs, | his minute ena ae through 

aide le shaft sti nkeiia of Gheon feet. two| 2 well as its leviathans; some heedless of the ' water like a feather t aan tne an h 
sing s > =e > . . , : ‘ : s 

of the largest species might also arsomste ie of man, others wild or savage, flying i she neue ht yyelvatiah 

onaiie of ean ad wait aainanl curious in| 2? the slightest approach of danger, or rudder-fish, come —s ne aan Jo 

’ J P fearlessly courting the combat against supe-|U! 3! the lee cabin, right whence you can 

appearance. slaw oil or strenath see the whole of the rudder and some portion 
A rough and tortuous track led us into the} Cia en, cok li her for|0f the run. You will find them, if there be 

arid and stony bed of the Rio Oquilcalco, | ag Lea gang lpr scp Bi cae erg in the neighbourhood, coursing like senti 

where sending the mules forward, we made a| ie Seer in you Ries, eee tL, an at th sid f th t rn, ul ane he i 

f : : ( é i B TT: o “ . 5 : 3 

diversion to the left, to visit snothee r so-called "Tis a pleasant couch, and there is no danger secre cord; rong , ma ood with wiih he 
ers ’ oO Visit z °F SO-Ci > a: 3 ° . . . ace acc Bf -e ; 

Indi ’ of an involuntary salt-bath in this delightful a oe eee Se ee ee 

ndian temple, of much the same character as * we -. | vessel sails. They are among the most beau- 

trade.*. I can assure you that the bowsprit, | * : : see 

those I have already mentioned. A ragged ? tiful of fishes, with their alternate circular 
ss at . ¥ = 2 » i 

passage of a mountain four leagues across,| The trade winds are commonly styled simply the bands of the brightest coloured scales. Some- 

exhibiting the same phenomena, brought us| trades. times you may observe a number of them 
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following in the wake of a single vessel, but 
more frequently only two or three at a time 
are visible. When danger threatens, as when 
sharks are near, they crowd themselves closely 
to the copper, or shoot around the rudder ; but 
at other times they venture out some feet in 
the pursuit of prey. How they pass their 
time, when not attached to ships, it is impos- 
sible to say; but they seldom remain near 
the same vessel for many days in succession. 

The causes of predilection for the after 
part of the ship displayed by the rudder-fish, 
are obvious to all who carefully observe their 
habits; for at this spot the wash of the di- 
vided waters tends from both sides toward 
the middle line, producing many eddies, and 
a superficial current in the centre of the 
track, which actually pursues the rudder. 
Into these eddies and this central current are 
washed the garbage and the refuse of the 
table, thrown over by the cook at stated in- 
tervals. The fish enjoy this enviable rever- 
sion, and wisely place themselves where ease 
in travelling, safety, and good dinners, can be 

_most certainly secured. 

There, below the mizen chain, among a 
group of barnacles that have attached them- 
selves upon a spot denuded of its copper, you 
see the personification of a political office- 
holder. That is the remora, of which such 
fabled miracles were told in olden times, when 
his adhesion to the galley’s side was deemed 
sufficient to arrest her course, with force more 
powerful than wind or tide. His usual berth 
is on the back or sides of some rapacious 
shark, or about the fins of the monarch of 
the deep himself. But here he has fastened 
on the firm planking of the vessel, where he 
may possibly remain until the voyage is ended, 
unless in some sudden squall the attrition of 
the waves should force him from his place. 

This most singular fish is furnished with a 
broad and powerful sucker, placed on the 
summit of his head, and organized like the 
feet of those tribes of insects and reptiles that 
walk reversed on walls or ceilings. Attached 
by this organ to any rapidly moving body, 
he is dragged along without any effort of his 
own, and lazily opening his mouth, from time | 
to time, he devours whatever chance or Pro- 
vidence may cast therein. His favourite at- 
tachment is to fish of prey, for when with 
such he shares the spoil securely, without the 
dread or danger of the contest. Once fixed, 
no gentle effort will suffice to dispossess him 
of his vantage ground. He bears, with seem- 
ing or with real apathy, the roughest usage, | 
and rests contentedly in perfect sluggishness. | 
But, let him be cast loose by any accident, 
and he displays astonishing activity, wheel- 
ing, and turning, and darting in all directions, 
to regain his lost position :. and well he may 
exert himself, for, if the parasite, unseated, 
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need a repetition. Our captain frowned upon 
all such exhibitions, and had but little sym- 
pathy with the superstitious notions once so 
universal among seamen, though now fading 
rapidly away in the American service. He 
scarcely ever flogged, and sailed on Friday, 
purposely to show contempt for the old doc- 
trine of unlucky days. From this it hap- 
pened that, although many sharks were taken 
on our voyage, not one was made to suffer 
unnecessary torture; but I could not avoid a 
feeling of amusement in witnessing the savage 
glances and muttered anathemas which the 
men would cast upon their enemy when dying 
on the deck. 

The shark is an animal well calculated to 
inspire respect. Our ordinary notions of the 
nature of a fish would lead us to suppose that 
neither intellect nor expression could be dis- 
played by any of the tribe: but this is a 
mistake. The motions of the shark, when 
sailing round the vessel, are full of grace and 
power, nor is it the formidable arrangement 
of the teeth alone that strikes the ebserver 
with a sentiment of dread. Painters may 
declare that the varying expression of an eye 
is produced by the accessory parts, the brow, 
the lids, etc., and the comparative anatomist 
may deny the existence of these accessory 
parts in fishes, but smile not, gentle reader, 
certain it is that many of the passions are ex- 
pressed in the countenance of this bandit of 
the seas. 

As he first approaches, in his usually de- 
liberate manner when no peculiar temptation 
is afforded to his appetite, he wears the 
gravity, demureness, and covert cunning of 
the cat, but when he tutns half round upon 
his side in sweeping a short circle to avoid 
collision with the vessel, there is an air of 
conscious power and savage longing in his 
look. There is even something analogous to 
contempt in his expression as he glances at 
the long line of heads overtopping the bul- 
wark and watching his motions. 

When taken and brought on deck, though 
panting in the agony of suffocation, his gaze 
is ever watchful, and his eye quickens with 
the thirst of revenge if any one approach 
nearly within the sweep of his muscular tail. 
Woe to him who does despise such an enemy, 
even when vanquished and dying in captivity. 

When we witness the vast strength of the 
shark, and his astonishingly retentive vital 
power—for he will live for hours in the air, 
and swims when disemboweled—it seems al- 
most incredible that man should cope with 
him in his proper element, as the natives of 
Western Africa, and those of the East Indies, 
are well known to do. But the fact may be 
explained by two circumstances in his or- 
ganization. 

He cannot wheel around in the pursuit of 





should attract too strongly the notice of his 
principal, he may chance to serve as a feast 
where he has been so often feasted. 

But here approaches a more interesting 
group: a marine attorney, three pilots, and 
geveral remora. 

The antipathy that sailors always feel 
toward sharks, and the cruelties practised 
upon.them when taken, are too well known to 


prey. in less space than is included in about 
twice the length of his own body ; and as his 
nose projects far beyond his mouth, which is 
placed beneath, like that of the sucker or the 
sturgeon, while his eyes are on the upper sur- 
face, he is compelled to turn upon his back 
in order to seize an object floating near the 
surface of the water. The prey, therefore, 
eludes his sight before it comes within his 





























And thus ye rest, in vain security, 


O, matchless condescension ! strength to be 
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No sense our glorious destiny to see, 


Room Association will be held at the rooms 
on Apple-tree alley, on third day evening the 
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grasp. An active swimmer, 

dauntless courage, may attack him, and by Cc 

thrusting one hand with a long doubly peinted } 

stick within his jaws, while with the other he 

wields a Spanish knife, may reach his vitals 

through the soft skin of his chest, and rest 

the conqueror in this desperate struggle. th 

(Conclusion next week.) th 
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For “ The Friend.” a 
“As the eagle stirreth up her nest—fluttereth over her 
young—spreadeth abroad her wings—taketh them—beareth 

them upon her wings— F 
** So the Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 

god with him.”’—Deut. xxii., 11, 12. lf 
[The following lines were suggested by hearing this el 

passage from Deuteronomy very beautifully and in- 

structively illustrated by .a preacher in our gallery.) Q 

In rocky cleft, upon the mountain’s brow, ¢ 

So steep that wild-goat nor the bounding roe, Q 

Nor aught may come, his empire to molest— de 

The kingly eagle makes his lonely nest, in 

Reared high in air, and 7 *neath the sky, al 
In sunshine warmed, and from the tempest hid, 

The full-fledged brood are ever loth to fly, 

And leave the luxuries of their downy bed. J 

Vainly the mother-bird assiduous tries ir 
Her drowsy nestlings thus to lure away,— Ss 

“* Come, sip the nectar of more lofty skies, | 
And bathe your plumage in the floods of day ; 

Come, gaze, while ope the golden gates of morn, te 
Adoring, on the sun’s effulgent eye, oO 

The nook that screened your callow bosoms spurn, r 
Through boundless realms your feathered wings to 

try.”"— . 

They listen not. Strong yearnings in her breast 7 

Impel her now,—she loosens, breaks the nest ; t 

In pity views them in wild terror cling, A 

Then skyward bears them on triumphant wing. v 

So Israel’s rebel sons Jehovah led 5 
Through howling deserts to the promised land ; t 

And ye, who hear not now his spirit plead, 
May feel the chastenings of his mighty hand. , 

And are ye those who build your views on high a 
Above the grovelling aims of lower earth ; V 

Who scorn the vulgar tastes with lofty eye, t 
And deem ye fill the purpose of your birth ? 

Who look abroad with contemplative mind, c 
Safe from the noisome taint of grosser sin ; 5 

Endued with noble virtues, tastes refined, 8 
The flatterer whispers all of peace within, 1 

With love’s soft blandishments, and friendship’s smile, ’ 
Heaven’s best gifts to man—delights so pure, 

To down your nest and all your cares beguile ; I 
Ye hearken not the voice that would allure, \ 
To fadeless joys end treasures that endure. I 

' 


Till He whose love excels a father’s love 


In pity rends the ties, to set the spirit free ; 
And ere the trembler sinks in misery, 


Bears him on mercy’s wings to hopes above. 
To us, who have no power of our own, 
No wings but thine to waft us to thy throne. 


An annual meeting of Friends’ Reading 


14th instant, at half past seven o’clock. 
Jos. Scarrercoopn, Clerk. 

A stated annual meeting of the “ Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the Relief of Per- 
sons deprived of the use of their Reason,” 
will be held at Friends meeting house on 
Mulberry street, on fourth day, the 15th of 
3d month next, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Josrepu Snowpon, Clerk. 

Phila. 2d mo. 15th, 1837. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Character of Primitive Friends, and the 
Doctrines they maintained vindicated. 


(Continued from p. 168.) 


This treatise was written thirty years after 
the Sandy Foundation Shaken. But we see 
this testimony from the same author, and 
after so many years, of what he, in common 
with his friends, “ ever believed, and con- 
stantly maintained.” 

About the same time that the Sandy 
Foundation Shaken was published, that is, in 
1668, the Society of Friends issued a tract, 
entitled :-— 

“ An Epistle from the people in scorn called 
Quakers; for all people upon earth to read 
over, that they may see what the people called 
Quakers hold, concerning God, Christ, his 
death, his resurrection, his blood, his offer- 
ing, redemption, salvation, justification, faith, 
and hope.” 

In this epistle they cite that passage from 
John, ‘“‘ And there are three that bear record 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Spirit, and these three are one.” 

As the principal object of this epistle seems 
to be, to defend the Society from the charge 
of denying the divinity of Christ, &c. I shall 
refer to it again in its proper place. 

John Brown, a presbyterian minister, hav- 
ing published what he called, “ An Examina- 
tion and Refutation of Robert Barclay’s 
Apology”—R. B. published a vindication, in 
which he says: “I have written nothing, 
says he, [John Brown,] of the nature and at- 
tributes of God,”—to which R. B. replies: 
‘¢] write not to atheists, but Christians, who 
already acknowledge ; and I judge it not my 
work to write books to persuade men of that 
they already profess to believe. But I write 
not expressly and distinctly of the Trinity ; 
yet himself after acknowledges that it would 
seem, I am orthodox herein; that he finds 
not any clear ground to the contrary : I wrote 
as expressly and distinctly of that, as is ex- 
pressed in Scripture; which I hope, J. B. 
will not say is defective in sufficiently ex- 
pressing this article of faith.” [Barclay’s 
Works, fol. ed. page 733.] 

But the most material charge against the 
Society, arising out of the discussion of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, so called, related to 
the divinity of Christ. William Penn, as we 
have already noticed, was supposed to have de- 
nied this article of Christian faith, in his 
Sandy Foundation Shaken. We have also 
noticed that he denies and refutes the charge, 
in his Innocency with her Open Face: and 
refers to a treatise written before the Sandy 
Foundation Shaken, for further arguments in 
support of the divinity of Christ. But I shall 


is the express image of the invisible God, 
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the first-born of every creature; by whom | and 


were all things created that are in heaven 
and in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, dominations, principalities, 
or powers: all things were created by 
him. And we own and believe, that he 
was made a sacrifice for sin, who knew no 
sin, neither was guile found in his mouth; 
that he was crucified for us in the flesh, with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem, and that he was 
buried and rose again the third day, by the 
power of the Father, for our justification ; 
that he ascended up to heaven, and now sit- 
teth at the right hand of God. This Lord 
Jesus Christ, the heavenly Man, the Em- 
manuel, God with us, we own and believe in: 
he whom the high priests raged against, and 
said he had spoken blasphemy; whom the 
priests and elders of the Jews took counsel 
together against, and put to death; whom 
Judas betrayed for thirty pieces ;—after he 
was risen from the dead, the history of the 
acts of the apostles set forth how the chief 
priests and elders persecuted the disciples of 
this Jesus, for preaching Christ and his re- 
surrection: this we say, is that Lord Jesus 
Christ, which we own to be our life and sal- 
vation.” 

The epistle from the Society already quoted, 
and which, from the style, appears to have 
been written by George Fox, contains almost 
the whole body of Scripture evidence in sup- 
port of the divinity of Christ, and the benefits 
of his sufferings and death. In this very 
large body of evidences, mostly in Scripture 
language, are the following: “ Christ Jesus 
—the Emmanuel, God with us—whom all 
the angels must worship. Christ offered him- 
self, through the Eternal Spirit, without spot 
to God, and by his blood purges our con- 
sciences from dead works to serve the living 
God. And so we know that Christ, by one 
offering, hath for ever perfected them that 
are sanctified. And so as people walk in the 
light, they have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. 
And Christ, who his own self bare our sins in 
his body on the tree, that we, being delivered 
from sin, should live unto righteousness—by 
whose stripes you are healed. And we, being 
justified by the blood of Christ, shall be saved 
from wrath through him. For if, when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, much more being re- 
conciled, we shall be saved by his life,” 
Rom. v. 8—10; to which the following simile 
is added: “ So that it is not that people should 
live in their sins, and unrighteousness, and 
ungodliness, to dishonour God. For if you 
should redeem a man from Turkey from be- 
ing a slave, would it not grieve you for that 


give, in the sequel, some further evidences of} man to go into Turkey again to be a slave 


his belief. 


again, after you had paid a great ransom for 


George Fox, in a letter to the governor of|him? So Christ redeeming people from sin 


Barbadoes, recorded in his Journal, vol. ii. p. 
145, says: “ We own and believe in Jesus 
Christ, his beloved and only begotten Son, in 
whom he is well pleased: who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
Mary ; in whom we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins; who 





and iniquity, from ungodliness~- by his blood, 
and death, and offering, and this is God’s 
love to mankind, through Christ Jesus,” [did 
not design that they should live in sin.] 

To this epistle is a P. S. from which the 
following extract is taken :— 

“ And this is to clear us from all those 
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pamphlets which are spread and scattered up 


down among people, that we should deny 
the God-head, his eternal power, or his offer- 
ing, or his blood, or that we should be bought 
with a price. For it pleased the Father that 
in him the fulness of the God-head should 
dwell bodily—and the Father, and the Son, 
and the Spirit, we do own. And so let ali 
stop their mouths that say that the Quakers’ 
principles are hid till now, for we have mani- 
fested our principles, both in our printed 
books—and would that all people knew our 
inside as they know our outside: and we do 
know, (and also others know it,) that we have 
an esteem of Christ’s sufferings, and death, 
and blood, and the scriptures of the prophets 
and apostles, more than any other people. 


“ Greorcr Fox, 
*“ Exits Hooks.” 


This Ellis Hooks was the first clerk of the 
yearly meeting in London, and the yearly 
meeting was held for some years in the be- 
ginning, at his house. 

We hardly can conceive that this P. S. 
could have been more applicable at the time 
in which it was written than it is at present. 
It still stands as a refutation of “those pam- 
phlets scattered up and down among the peo- 
ple,” representing those eminent worthies as 
denying the divinity of Christ, and the bene- 
fits of his sufferings and death ; and also de- 
tracting from the just estimation of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Robert Barclay, in his Apology, says: 
“ Hence he is fitly called The Mediator be- 
tween God and man; for having been with 
God from all eternity, being himself God, 
and also in time partaking of the nature of 
man, through him is the goodness and love of 
God conveyed to mankind, and by him again 
man receiveth and partaketh of these mer- 
cies.” Prop. 2. § 5. 

* We do not hereby intend any way to 
lessen or derogate from the atonement and 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, but on the contrary 
do magnify and exalt it. For as we believe 
all those things to have been certainly trans- 
acted which are recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, concerning the birth, life, miracles, 
sufferings, resurrection, and ascension, of 
Christ ; so we do also believe that it is the 
duty of every one to believe it to whom it 
pleases God to reveal the same, and bring 
him to the knowledge of it. Yea, we believe 
it were damnable unbelief not to believe when 
so declared: but to resist that holy Seed, 
which, as minded, would lead and incline 
every one to believe it, as it is offered to 
them: though it revealeth not to every one 
the outward and explicit knowledge of it, 
nevertheless it always assenteth to it, ubi 
declaratur, where it is declared. Neverthe- 
less we firmly believe it was necessary that 
Christ should come, that by his death and 
sufferings he might offer up himself a sacrifice 
to God for our sins, who his own self bore our 
sins in his own body on the tree; so we be- 
lieve that the remission of sins, which any 
partake of, is only in and by virtue of, that 
most satisfactory sacrifice, and no otherwise. 
For it is by the obedience of that One, that 











the free gift has come upon all, unto justifica-| been said formerly, they may come to partake 
tion. For we affirm that as all men partake | of this remission, that are ignorant of the his- 
of the fruit of Adam’s fall, in that by reason|tory.) So then, Christ, by his death and suf- 
of that evil seed, which through him is com- | ferings, hath reconciled us to God, even while 
municated unto them, they are prone and in-| we are enemies, that is, he offers reconcilia- 
clined unto evil, though thousands of thousands | tion unto us, we are put in a capacity of be- 
be ignorant of Adam’s fall, neither ever knew | ing reconciled, God is willing to forgive us 
of the eating of the forbidden fruit ; so also 
many may come to feel the influence of this 
holy and divine Seed and Light, and be turned 
from evil to good by it, though they know no- 


our iniquities, and to accept us, as is well ex- 
pressed by the apostle, 2 Cor. v.19: ‘God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
thing of Christ’s coming in the flesh, through | them: and hath put in us the word of recon- 
whose obedience and sufferings it is purchased | ciliation.’ And therefore the apostle, in the 
unto them. And as we affirm it is absolutely | next verse, entreats them in Christ’s stead to 
needful that those do believe the history of|be reconciled to God: intimating that the 
Christ’s outward appearance, whom it pleased | wrath of God being removed by the obedience 
God to bring to the knowledge of it, so we do| of Christ Jesus, he is willing to be reconciled 
freely confess, that even that outward know-| unto them; and ready to remit their sins that 
ledge is very comfortable to such as are sub-| are past, if they repent.” 
ject to, and led by the inward seed and light.| ‘“ We consider, then, our redemption in a 

or not only doth the sense of Christ’s love | twofold respect or state, both which, in their 
and sufferings tend to humble them, but they | own nature are perfect ; though in their ap- 
are thereby also strengthened in their faith,| plication to us, the one is not, nor can be, 
and encouraged to follow that excellent pat-| without the other.” 
tern which he hath left us, who suffered for| ‘The first is the redemption performed 
us.” Prop. 5 and 6, § 8. jand accomplished by Christ for us, in his 

“How many are injured by Adam’s fall,| crucified body without us. The other is the 
that know nothing of ever there being such | redemption wrought by Christ in us: which 
a man in the world? or of his eating the for-|no less properly is called and accounted a 
bidden fruit? Why may they not then be/| redemption, than the former. The first then, 
saved by the gift and grace of Christ in them, |is that, whereby man, as he stands in the 
making them righteous and holy, though they | fall, is put in a capacity of salvation, and 
know not distinctly how that was purchased | hath conveyed unto him a measure of that 
unto them, by the death and sufferings of| power, virtue, spirit, life, and grace, that was 
Jesus, that was crucified at Jerusalem? espe-|in Christ Jesus; which is the free gift of 
cially seeing God hath made that knowledge God, is able to counterbalance, overcome, 
simply impossible to them. As many men|and root out, the evil seed, wherewith we are 
are killed by poison infused into their meat, | naturally, as in the fall, leavened. The second 
though they neither know what the poison|is that, whereby we witness and know this 
was, nor who infused it, so, also, on the other| pure and perfect redemption in ourselves, 
hand, how many are cured of their diseases | purifying, cleansing, and redeeming us, from 
by good remedies, who know not how the | the power of corruption, and bringing us into 
medicine is prepared, what the ingredients|unity, favour, and friendship, with God.” 
are, nor oftentimes who made it. The like | Prop. 7, § 3. 
may also hold in spiritual things, as we shall} “The doctrine of the incarnation, suffer- 
hereafter prove.” Ib. § 25. ings, death, and resurrection of Christ, are 

“ Secondly. God manifested his love to-|necessary every where to be preached, and 
wards us, in sending his beloved Son, the | being preached, to be believed and improved, 
Lord Jesus Christ, into the world, who gave | as being and belonging to, the integral parts 
himself for us, an offering and sacrifice to|of Christianity and the Christian religion.” 
God, for a sweet smeliing savour; and having|[Barclay’s Quakerism Confirmed, sec. 4, 
made peace, through the blood of his cross, | prop. 14.] 
that he might reconcile us unto himself, and 
by the eternal eae offered oe without 
spot unto God, and suffered for our sins, the : 
jst for the unjust, that he might bring us| 4 Short History of a Long Travel from Ba- 
unto God.” bylon to Bethel. 

“ Thirdly, then—Forasmuch as all men| In the days of my youth, when I lived at 
who have come to man’s estate, (the man|home in my father’s house, I heard many 
Jesus only excepted,) have sinned, therefore| people talk of the house of God; and that 
all have need cf this Saviour, to remove the | whosoever did attain to get into it, did enjoy 
wrath of God from them, due to their offences, | all manner of happiness, both in this world 
in this respect he is truly said to have borne |and that which is to come. And a great de- 
the iniquity of us all, in his body on the tree ; | sire kindled in me, if it was possible, to get 
and therefore is the only Mediator, having | into the house; but I knew not where it was, 
qualified the wrath of God towards us; so|neither did they who talked of it: but they 
that our former sins stand not in our way,|had heard the report, and they had reported 
being by virtue of this most satisfactory sacri-| what they had heard. There were also some 
fice, removed and pardoned. Neither do we} books that had been written by men who had 
think that remission of sins is to be expected, | been in that house ; which books did declare 
sought, or obtained, any other way, or by any | much of the joy and felicity they had in that 
works or sacrifices whatever ; (though as has| house; which books I got, and read them 





(To be continued.) 















over and over, which did much strengthen 
my belief in the truth of the reports; but by 
no means could I tell which was my way. 
Yet so ardent were my desires, that I thought 
myself willing to forsake my father’s house, 
and country, and all, and travel any where, 
wherever my legs would carry me, so I might 
find this house. 


And upon a time I was breaking my mind 


to a friend of mine upon the subject, who 
readily told me, there were men appointed in 
every place to guide those who were willing 
to go thither, and it was their business, and 
they had nothing else to do. When I heard 
this, I was comforted, and desired him, if he 
loved me, to bring me acquainted with one of 
these men. 


He told me he would, which he did; and 


when I came to treat with the man, and let 
him know the fervent desire I had to get to 
the house of God, which I had heard such 
excellent things of; and that I heard that he 
was one appointed to guide any thither, who 
were willing to go; he very readily answered, 
and told me, it was his business to guide any 
thither who were willing to go, and to per- 
suade folks, who were not yet willing, to go; 
and if I would comply with his terms and fol- 
low him, he would lead me thither. 


I asked him, what his terms were? He 


said the way was long, and would lead him 
from his home, and I must bear his charges, 
and something over. To all which I agreed. 
So we set forward on our journey early in 
the morning; but before we had gone one 
whole day’s journey, I saw my guide some- 
times stand still and look about him, and 
sometimes would pull a little book out of his 
pocket, and read a little to himself; which 
made me begin to mistrust, that he knew the 
way no better than I. However I said no- 
thing, but went on, following him several 
days’ journey after this manner; and the 
farther we went, the more my guide was at a 
loss, and went sometimes a little on, and then 
would look about him, and then turn another 
way, and sometimes right back again for a 


while, and then turn again. So my suspicion 
grew very strong, and I began to be in great 
anxiety of spirit, but said little to him about 
it. 

But one day, as we were travelling along, 
we met with a man that took notice of my 
sad countenance, and tired condition, and he 
spake very kindly to me: “* Young man,” said 
he, “ whither art thou bound?” And when I 
began to tell him something of my journey, 
he desired me to sit down upon the grass, in 
a shady place, and discourse a little about my 


journey ; and so we did, and I told him how 


things had gone with me to that very hour. 
And whilst I was telling him the story, my 
guide fell asleep; at which I was not sorry, 
for thereby I had the more freedom to dis- 
course with the man; and when I had told 
him all, he pitied me, and withal told me, to 
his certain knowledge, this guide of mine had 
never been at the house, neither did he know 
the way to it, but as he had got some marks 
of the way, which he had received, as I, or 
any other, may do; and if 1 followed him all 
my days, I should be never the nearer to it, 
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and should find at last, I had spent my time, 
money, and labour, to no purpose. 

This discourse did so astonish me, that I 
was at my wits’ end, and did not know what 
course to take. The man seeing what an 
agony I was in, began to comfort me, and 
told me, that the house I sought was nearer 
than I was aware of; and if 1 would forsake 
that guide, and follow him, he would soon 
bring me in sight of that house: and, quoth 
he, | am one that belongs to that house, and 
have done so several years; and whereas, 
said he, thou art to bear his charges, and 
give him money besides, I will assure thee, it 
is not the manner of the guides that belong 
to this house of God, to take money for guid- 
ing people thither: I myself have been guide 
to many a one in my time, but never took 
one penny of them for it. 

By this time you may think within your- 
selves, how my drooping spirits were com- 
forted, and a new hope springing, and a 
resolution to forsake my wandering guide, 
and to follow this new one. 

Upon which I awaked my guide, and told 
him my mind, and paid him what I had 
agreed for, and advised him never to serve 
any poor soul as he had done me; for I see, 


said I, thou knowest not the way, but as 
thou hast learned in some books of it. If 


book-learning would have served my turn to 
have found this famous house, I needed not 
thee nor anyabody else to have guided me 
to it, for they are but very few who have 
written experimentally of it, but I have read 
them diligently ; but now I have met with a 
man, that I judge has more experience of the 


way than thou hast, and I am resolved to go 
with him; and if thou wilt honestly confess 


thy ignorance, and go along witb us, come 


and welcome, one guide will serve two travel- 
lers, as well as one, in the way; but I could 
not persuade him; so I left him to take his 


own way as he pleased. 


So I set forward with my new guide pretty 
cheerfully, and he entertained me with a good 


deal of discourse by the way, and he went on 


in pretty smooth paths, and without stopping, 
and he told me in a short time we should 
come in sight of the house, which made my 




































piness, and was come within, as it were, a 
bow-shot of the house, we were to go down 
into a valley, which we did, and in the bot- 
tom of the valley glided along a small river, 
and I looked about to see for a bridge to go 
over it, but could see none, at which I won- 
dered; but on we went, till we came to the 
river side; then I asked my guide where the 
bridge was? Truly he told me there was 
none, but we must go through it, and so must 
all that go into that house. 

I was a little troubled within myself; but 
he told me he had been through it, and there 
was no danger at all. With that I began to 
think within myself, have [ taken all these 
pains, and shall I give over for so small a 
matter as this? What would I have gone 
through, when in my father’s house, to attain 
to the knowledge of the house of God, and a 
possession therein ; not water, nor verily fire, 
would have stopped me then, if I had had so 
fair a prospect of it as now I have. 

I told my guide, if he pleased to go before, 
I would follow him: so in he went, and I 
after him; but when I came at the middle, 
there it was so deep that the water went over 
my head, but I made shift to keep my feet 
to the ground, and got well on the other side; 
and my guide and [ went up together very 
pleasantly ; and when we came to the top of 
the hill, there was a wide plain, and in the 
middle thereof the house stood. So we went 
apace, and drew near to it, and there I saw a 
very stately porch at the west end of the 
house, and at the door stood a strong tall 
porter, to whom my guide spake, and said to 
him on this wise. 





be entertained in the house of God, thereupon 
I have conducted him hither. The porter 
asked him, which way I came thither? he 
said, through the river; and I don’t remem- 
ber he asked me any more questions, but bid 
me welcome, and let me in the house, and 
my guide went in with me, through many 
turnings and windings into a great hall: mine 
eye went to and fro as I went about the house ; 
and in the great hall, there I saw many peo- 
ple, they bid me welcome, but none knew the 
anguish of my soul; for i began to question 


This young man hath long had a desire to} 


travel the easier; and he also told me some-| whether I was not again beguiled? for I found 
thing of the rules and orders of the house ;| the house foul and dirty in almost every part, 
at which I was not at all discouraged, for I| and so belined with spiders and cobwebs, that 
considered, God was a God of order, and I|I thought in myself it had never been swept 


es 


which one laid fraud to the other’s charge; 
the other, instead of vindicating himself, fell 
a twitting him in the teeth with something of 
the like kind; they grew hot in words, that 
they threatened to turn each other out of 
doors, and drive him back again through the 
river, and never suffer him to come into the 
house any more. 

My heart was ready to burst with sorrow, 
and in the anguish of my spirit I arose, and 
went to them, and told them, I little thought 
to have found such doings, or heard such 
language in the house of God; I fear, quoth 
I, 1 am deceived, and brought in amongst 
you by a fair show, but see not the glory, 
peace, and tranquillity which I expected. 

So I walked away to another part of the 
house, where I heard a great noise of hard 
words, and I drew near, and understood it 
was about choosing an officer; and two were 
striving for it, and each of them had got a 
party, and each party grew hot one against 
another. As soon as I could be heard, I 
spake to them, and told them, such kind of 
doings as this, did more resemble a place in 
the world, called Billingsgate, than the house 
of God. : 

I went a little farther, and there [ heard 
some women scolding about taking the upper 
hand, and about some fashions in their clothes; 
and others about getting their children’s play- 
things from each other. All this, and much 
more than I shall mention, increased my sor- 
row. I now began to long to speak with my 
guide that brought me thither; and with dili- 
gent search at last I found him, and began 
with him in this manner. 

Whither hast thou brought me, and where 
are the rules and orders thou toldest me were 
in the house of God? I have often read of the 
beauty, order, peace, and purity of the house 
of God, but here I find nothing but the con- 
trary; I fear thou hast brought me to a wrong 
house, and hast beguiled me: so I rehearsed 
to him what I had met withal; to which he 
replied, I must expect men have their human 
frailties, and that men were but men, and 
persuaded me to be satisfied, and make far- 
ther trial. And as for the orders he spake 
of, they were most about meats and drinks, 
and about rules for electing of officers to rule 
the house of God, as I would see in time, if 
I staid; and as to the dirtiness of the house, 
he confessed, they to whom the care belonged, 


doubted not but there were good orders in| clean since it was built; and some things I | and was committed, to keep the house clean, 


his house, to which I was willing to submit. 


met withal that displeased me yet worse, as| had not been so diligent as they ought to 


And as we were thus travelling along, he| ye shall hear; howbeit a good bed was pro-| have been; but he hoped, upon admonition, 


of a sudden spake to me, saying, “ Yonder is| vided for me to rest upon if I could; and I 
the house ;” at which I was exceeding glad, | having little stomach, after I saw how it was 
for now I thought I had not spent my labour | made ready, I went to bed, and disposed my- 
in vain, and the nearer we drew to it, the] self to sleep what I could; but alas! sleep de- 
more my joy increased ; and when I came in| parted from me, and my spirits were griev- 
view of it, | pleased myself extremely with | ously vexed, and my cogitations were many 
looking at it, and viewing the towers and/and grievous; sometimes I thought of the 
turrets that were upon it, and the excellent} paintings without, and how that suited not 
carvings and paintings with which it was| with the dirtiness that was within, and if I 
adorned ; and there was as much of art in| was deceived, what course I should take. 

setting it forth as could be imagined. Oh!} After a long and tedious thinking, I pleased 
thought I, if there be so much glory without, | myself with this, it may be better to-morow: 





they would be more careful. To which I re- 
turned this answer: What dost thou talk of 
human frailties in the house of God? that 
complaint is at large in the world, but doth 
not become the house of God, into which I 
have heard none can come, but such as are 
redeemed from the earth, and are washed 


\from their pollutions; for God saith, “ All 


the vessels in my house shall be holy ;” and 
they that dwell in the house of God must 
have pure hearts and clean hands; and much 
more I told him of what I heard and read 


surely there is more within, which I shall|so I fell into a slumber a pretty while, but in | concerning the house of God. And told him 


shortly be a partaker of. 
And as I was thus contemplating my hap- 





the morning before I arose, I heard two or | plainly, I had let in such a belief of the peace, 
three contending about some accounts, in| purity, glory, and comeliness of the house of 
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THE FRIEND. 
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God, that I was persuaded that was, none of 


it, and where to find it, I knew not; but if I 
never found it whilst I lived, I would never 
give over seeking, my desires were so after 
it, that I thought nothing would satisfy me 
short of the enjoyment of it. But as for your 
house here, I have no satisfaction in it to be 
the place I seek for, so I must leave you. 

His answer was to me, he was sorry | 
could not be satisfied there as well as he, but 
if I could not, he would lay no restraint upon 
me ; for his part, he had directed me as far 
as he knew, and he could do no more for me. 
After our discourse was ended, I got up, and 
went out, but knew not where to go; several 
in the house threw things after me in a spite- 
ful manner, but none hurt me, and I wandered 
sometimes north, and sometimes south, and 
over every way that came in my mind; but 
whithersoever I went, the anguish of my soul 
went along with me, which was more than 
tongue or pen can declare or utter, or any 
one can believe, except this relation should 
meet with any one that hath experienced the 
same travel; which if it doth, they will un- 
derstand it. 

But so it was, I had no comfort night nor 
day, but still kept going on, whether right or 
wrong [ knew not, nor durst I ask any body, 
for fear of being beguiled as before. Thus I 
got into a vast howling wilderness, where 
there seemed to be no way in it, only now 
and then I found some men and women’s foot- 
steps, which was some comfort to me in my 
sorrow ; but whether they got out, without 
being devoured of wild beasts, or whither I 
should go I knew not. But in this woful state 
I travelled from day to day, casting within 
myself what I had best to do, whether utterly 
to despair in that condition, or whether I had 
best to seek some other town or city, to see 
if I could get some other guide. The first I 
saw to be desperate, I also despaired of the 
last, having been so deceived from time to 
time ; so that all these consultations did but 
increase the bitterness of my soul. 


(To be continued.) 





The Ninth Annual Report of the House of 
Refuge of Philadelphia. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and to the Con- 
tributors to the House of Refuge. 

The Board of Managers respectfully sub- 
mit to the contributors and patrons of the 
House of Refuge their annual report. 

During the year that has just closed, 96 
inmates have been received into the institu- 
tion, and 142 have left it; and during that 
period the average number of pupils has been 
149. There remained in the establishment, 
on the 31st day of December last, 123 in- 
mates, of whom 75 were boys, and 48 girls. 
The average age of the boys has been thir- 
teen and a half years; of the girls, fourteen 
and a quarter years. 

The solicitude of the board to obtain suita- 
ble situations for the youth committed to their 
guardianship has not been diminished. As 
the value of the institution has become more 
known, the desire to obtain apprentices from 


it has increased. The managers have, during 
the past year, indentured 54 of the inmates, 
to individuals either personally known to them, 
or who have furnished satisfactory references 
as to their moral character. The board have 
also availed themselves of opportunities of- 
fered to them, to place on board of whaling 
vessels, commanded by enterprising and ex- 
perienced seamen, 22 of the boys who were 
beyond seventeen years of age. The whole 
number indentured during the year has been 
76. No restraint is placed on the pupils in 
the choice of trades and occupations. 

The hours appropriated to labour are 
passed cheerfully and industriously—by the 
boys in the workshops, by the girls in various 
household avocations. 

The literary instruction of the pupils is 
still an object of deep interest to the managers. 
To give greater effect to their plan, they 
have placed the females under the charge of 
a well educated and estimable female teacher, 
who, residing in the house, and assisting in 
the general supervision of the female depart- 
ment, will have opportunity of aiding and 
directing the girls in their studies at other 
hours besides those occupied in the school. 
For more particular information as to the 
state of the schools, the board beg leave to 
refer to the reports of the teachers. 

The directors of the Sunday schools con- 
tinue to conduct them with disinterested zeal 
and ability, and in a manner highly accept- 
able to the board and advantageous to the in- 
mates. 

Religious services are performed in the 
chapel twice every Sabbath. The reverend 
clergy of different religious denominations still 
kindly and gratuitously officiate in their turn. 

The ladies’ committee continue their use- 
ful labours at the house. | 

The establishment has during the past 
year enjoyed in a high degree the inestimable 
blessing of health. But a single death has 
taken place, and no other case of a serious 
character occurred. ‘The physicians have, 
on all occasions when called upon, rendered 
their services with great alacrity. 

The report of the superintendent will furnish 
further details. 

The receipts and expenditures of the insti- 
tution will be exhibited by the treasurer’s ac- 
count. By reference to this document it will 
be perceived that the refuge has received a 
legacy of two thousand dollars, bequeathed to 
it-_by the late Thomas Fassitt, Esq. Mr. Fas- 
sitt was one of the earliest friends of the 
house of refuge, and for several years ren- 
dered it important services as a member of 
the board ef managers. Although declining 
health prevented him for some time previous 
to his death from participating actively in the 
management of the establishment, he ever 
manifested a lively interest in its welfare. 

The accounts received from those who 
have had apprentices from the house are 
generally of a highly gratifying character, 
and abundantly prove the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of a community and government which 
founded, and have continued to cherish, this 
valuable institution. 


The board indulge the hope that its useful- 





ness may be increased, and its benefits ex. 
tended from year to year; and that the bless. 
ing of the Almighty Dispenser of every good 
and perfect gift may ever rest upon it. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


ALEXANDER Henry, President. 
Attested, 
James J. Barcuay, Sec’y H. R. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 3, 1837. 
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The style and fancy and happy mode of illus- 
tration in the article copied from the Western 
Monthly Magazine, “ Pelagic Fishes,” by Dr. 
Reynell Coates, of this city, will remind many 
of our readers of a series of very pleasing ori- 
ginal essays, by the same hand, to be found 
in the early volumes of “ ‘The Friend,” head- 
ed “ Reminiscences of a Voyage to India in 
1823-4.” They might indeed well be consi- 
dered as belonging to each other, so close is 
the resemblance. 


In compliance with a hint from the same 
individual at whose request was_ inserted 
“The Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Married State,” we republish nother tract, 
also of the allegorical character, “ A Short 
History of a Long Travel from Babylon to 
Bethel.” It is believed to have been written 
by Stephen Crisp, eminently distinguished 
among the ancient worthies of our religious 
Society. 

The Portuguese government has issued a 
decree, prohibiting the importation or export- 
ation of slaves, by sea or by land, in all the 
Portuguese dominions without exception, 
under very severe penalties.—From the Na- 
tional Gazette of 2d mo. 23d. 


WANTED—A young man who under- 
stands the retail Drug and Apothecary Busi- 
ness. Apply at the office of “ The Friend.” 


Errata.—In the editorial paragraph of last 
week, page 168, relative to the emigrating 
Indians, the term, heart-scorching, by mis- 
take is put for heart-sickening. 

Same page, in the obituary notice of Wil- 
liam Vail, line thirteen, all-suffering should 
read all-sufficiency. 





Diep, on the Ist instant, Ann S. Janney, widow of 
John Janney, formerly of Alexandria, D. C., in the 
66th year of her age. She endured a protracted illness 
accompanied by extreme sufferings, with remarkable 
patience, intimating a few days betore her decease that 
they were designed for her refinement, and that she 
felt a peace which the world could not give, the sting 
of death having been removed. 


———— ———————————————————— 
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